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PREFATORY NOTE 


These ‘ Confessions’ seem to be the ‘ talk on things cur- 
rent’ of which Stevenson wrote to the editor of Scribner’s 
Magazine, from Saranac, in the early winter of 1887-88. 
He contributed an essay to each issue of the Magazine 
during 1888, and this must have been intended for one of 
the early numbers, for in February he wrote ‘Of course 
don’t use it. Dear Man, I write these to please you, not 
myself, and you know a main sight better than I do what 
is good.’ 

The four galley proofsheets were put away in an en- 
velope on which Stevenson wrote ‘ Proof of Unionist article 
for Scribners Mag.’ There they remained until sent to 
the auction room by Mrs. Stevenson’s daughter, appear- 
ing as no. 393, with the remark that this article ‘ appears 
to have been forgotten,’ in the sale of November 23, 1914. 
The price, $11.00, confirms the impression that the bidders 
assumed, quite incorrectly, that these were merely the 
proof sheets of an essay which anyone might read by 
hunting out an old magazine. They were secured for the 
Stevenson collection formed by Harry Elkins Widener, 
now a part of the Harvard Library. 

The passages enclosed in brackets were crossed out on 
the proofsheets by Stevenson. Those added by him in 
manuscript extend in each instance to the end of the 
paragraph. Minor corrections on the proof are not noted. 
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I FIND THE NEWSPAPERS in the United States much occu- 
pied with the doings and sufferings, the appearance, 
speech and even apparel of a person in whom I take an 
interest and who is quite unused to such publicity. In a 
single article I have seen solemnly chronicled the hour at 
which he was supposed to rise and the disposition of his 
whole morning, accompanied by remarks upon his ‘ fleshi- 
ness’ and the lustre of his eye. On these last, I am not 
qualified to speak; he might be as corpulent as a hog and 
his eyes as brilliant as a deep-sea light, and I should be the 
last to know it in any critical spirit: But as to the other 
particulars, it is noteworthy that they were all false at the 
time, although some have proved to be prophetic. Let 
me suppose the public to care for information of this sort, 
and to peruse with really unaffected joy this court circu- 
lar of the obscure; and then it will seem strange the want 
should be so ill supplied — it will seem strange the article 
should have been entirely false, and yet published not so 
many hundred miles from the poor dignitary it purported 
to describe, and he dwelling quite open to inspection, with- 
out body-guard or chamberlain or so much as a single 
sentry at his palace door. And the thought slips into my 
head unbidden: if the papers are unfaithful in the micro- 
scopically small, if they cannot find out when a gentleman 
gets up in the morning, when he takes a walk, when he 
receives his mail or with what appetite he sits to breakfast, 
how shall we believe them on affairs of public policy or 
public morals? 

The newspaper exists to give us news, most of which 1s 
very unnecessary; and it is by glancing through the col- 
umns, and gleaning here and there a random fact, that we 


are supposed to build up the image of our epoch and cor- 
rect and fortify our thought. That is the ground on 
which it claims its license: the public, it says, must be ~ 
informed; no matter what injustice falls on private parties, 
the larger public justice must prevail. It is an argument 
of some authority, not lightly to be set aside. Even 
rumors may be worth commemorating; they may be 
true on the one hand; on the other, even if they are false, 
they may indicate the current of men’s thought; and the 
newspaper, holding up a mirror to the day’s doings, small 
and great, should possibly reflect these also. Poor Mr. 
Ferry may read with amazement of his peculations, poor 
General Butler may weary of the story of the teaspoons, 
poor Mr. Stevenson may start back in amazement from 
the image of himself as a devotee of Wagner’s music; but 
they have no true ground of quarrel: in the course of the 
day’s business these rumors floated up, and the impartial 
mirror reflects, the irresponsible echo re-enounces them. 
By this course of reasoning, the mirror ought to be im- 
partial; as the Standard, for instance, tries to be in Eng- 
land and the Evening Post here in the States: black swans — 
in the world of journalism. Still more, by this course of 
reasoning, there is one sin unpardonable: that of suppres- 
sion. On the ground that everything must be repeated, 
whether true or false, men try to bear up as best they can 
under a hundred indiscretions and a hundred calumnies. 
On the same ground, when they find material facts 
omitted, they do well to be angry. 

Now the newspapers in the States, even my Evening 
Post, have long struck me by the quality of their Irish 
news. I do not mean simply that the news is given with 
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the prepossession of a partisan, for that I fear is not avoid- 
able. I mean that a large class of facts (to me, the most 
material of all) receive, as far as I have read, no illustra- 
tion whatever. As I read and waited and wondered, there 
occurred to me a recent utterance of M. Rochefort’s. 
‘Public Opinion?’ he is reported to have said. ‘O, we 
know how that is manufactured.’ And I began at last to 
see why the Americans, who have had their own share of 
suffering from Irish lawlessness and are (in their own land) 
sO prompt in its suppression, should yet be all upon the 
side of anarchy in the Emerald Isle. According to the 
Irish news published in this country, I began to reflect 
that the position of the present majority of British sub- 
jects was merely unthinkable. No grounds were given on 
which a man could possible be what we call a Unionist. I 
asked the question of a very clever and fair man; and he 
owned he had been puzzled’, but seeing no tenable excuse 
in the American papers, had been driven to suppose it was 
some ‘job about landlords.’ It was what I had supposed; 
and yet I thought it noteworthy, that one country should 
be led to think so meanly of another, and that even a news- 
paper should suppose the right to be entirely on one side of 
any possible dispute. There must be some illusory shadow 
of argument for a party that has carried the polls. The 
honest man whom you probably knew under his Irish 
nickname of Buckshot Forster, was a federationist in prin- 
ciple: yet he had earned that nickname, or earned at least 
the detestation that supplied it. Many of us have been 
in favor of home rule for Ireland ten or a dozen years 
before Mr. Gladstone; we have no Irish land, we know no 
Trish landlords; and yet here we are today in the camp 
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of Union. Once more, there must be some color of pre- 
text for this attitude. 

I wish to try to say to the Americans, what that atti- 
tude really is, and why some of us hold it. And first, for a 
confession: the state of Ireland is a perpetual and crying 
blot upon the fame of England. England went there, as 
every nation in the world has gone where you now find it, 
because it consisted with her interest. She conquered it, 
as the Normans had conquered herself not so long before; 
and she has ever since majestically proved her incapacity 
torule it. It is not an easy country to rule; its economical 
condition is perplexing, its ethical state much like that of 
the Scots Highlands before the pacification, its people still 
much behind the age. But this backwardness is the fault 
of English indifference, English sentimentality, and the 
wavering of English party government. To and fro has 
the majority rolled, and now repressed and now relaxed; 
and now made a transitory show of sternness, and anon 
stuffed our naughty child with flattery and indulgence; 
until if the Irish people had been angels, they must still 
have been corrupted. I once knew a superlatively wicked 
billygoat whom, in indignation at a score of treacheries, I 
determined to punish. The plan adopted was to feed, 
cajole, pet, abuse, kick, feed and cajole him, for a whole 
long summer’s day, in an unbroken series. By about four 
in the afternoon, the billy-goat (as you say) ‘left hold.’ 
He would no longer eat, he would no longer butt; he gave 
up life as quite insoluble, and went and lay down in a 
ditch, whence nothing could dislodge him. Well, the treat- 


ment of the billy-goat is very like the treatment Ireland 
has received. 
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But second, it must not be supposed (in our day at 
least) that the excess has ever been upon the side of 
harshness. The Irish may have been treated harshly by 
their landlords; the case is not peculiar to the Emerald 
Isle; they may, owing to economic conditions and their 
own inertia, lie specially helpless against such treatment; 
I do not know. It is more important to observe how far 
the government has gone and is still going in its attempt 
to modify these burthens: so far as to stultify the whole of 
the rest of the home policy, and to commit England at 
large to many sweeping measures which a day may bring 
forth. For I believe it will be found we are indeed com- 
mitted to a doctrine, harmless enough in itself if it went 
by its right name of the land for the peasants, but harmful, 
perhaps very harmful, since it masquerades under the alias 
of the land for the people. But if the word ‘ people’ were 
only used when the people is really meant, how very small 
a modicum of our political prating would remain! It must 
be owned these concessions, so alien to what was then the 
English sentiment, smack not at all of harshness. And 
not only harshness has been absent, but even common 
firmness and the respect of our own laws. The harshness 
is upon the other side. These coercion acts, which should 
be called protection acts, are directed simply against 
crime: the crime over which your journals love to pass so 
lightly; unmanly murders, the harshest extreme of boy- 
cotting, and that applied to the poorest and most pitiable 
persons: murders like the Joyce murder or the Curtin 
murder: boycottings like that of the Curtin family: crimes 
which, if any government permit and do not sternly sup- 
press, it has ceased to be a government at all. And ob- 
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serve, these are not ordinary crimes of greed, revenge or 
guilty love. They are part of a system; they are subsi- 
dized with money openly collected; they are applied to 
stifle the voice of a minority, and that minority, the law 
observers; and they are suggested and protected by the 
leaders of the party, speaking openly from the platform. 
To no student of the French Revolution will this state of 
matters appear strange: it is the Jacobin system. Used 
to-day for one end and to stifle the voice of the minority, 
it will be used to-morrow for another; to-morrow it is the 
majority that will sit trembling by its hearths; and the day 
after, the scum of a nation will hold it by the reins and 
drive it, through blood and pillage into slavery. 

Let us, for the moment, waive this point and look upon 
these crimes as ordinary crimes; and I repeat they are 
such as, if any government permit, it shall have ceased to 
be a government. For a nation is constituted with two 
ends: to prevent external violence by defensive arms, to 
stay internal violence by rigid law. Rigid, not just: none 
can be just — that is a dream; law is a compromise. The 
law is in constant flux and progress; but in the nature of 
things it must lag behind opinion. Hence our true dis- 
tinction between morality and law. Morality is the sense 
of a nation; law is an attempt to apply that sense to the 
thousand complications of life, and to express it in clear 
words. And again morality is the sense of the public at 
this moment, Aic et nunc; and law is only so much of that 
as has been overtaken and perpetuated by enactment. 
Law will therefore generally embody the greater part of 
the morality of any age and nation, but never its more 
lively part; for our new sensations (witness the fine old 
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school-boy story of the negro and the Jew) are still the 
most exquisitely felt. In short, it is in the very nature of 
law to be always as a whole behind the age, and to be 
invariably not quite just in the particular instance. It 
offers not abstract justice; upon which I wonder how 
many of us are agreed? It offers instead specific terms of 
compromise, and a stern regularity in their application; 
so that a man shall know what he should do, how he should 
do it, and what he must expect if he shall fail. The end of 
a nation is therefore perfectly served, when she is strong 
enough abroad to keep her borders unassailed, and strong 
enough at home to make her laws respected — until they 
shall be changed, if needful. 

[Many of you here in the States are very generously 
seeking to improve your law of copyright: for which J, 
myself, am much obliged to you. And the reform of law is 
an important part of public duty in a self-respecting citi- 
zen; but not the most important. There is something to 
be done first; it is idle to pass new laws, while the old are 
not respected. And in the vigilance committees and the 
lynchings that adorn your papers, and in the openly con- 
fessed unwillingness of many citizens to go to law with a 
rich man, we may read the perfection of. your distrust. 
Even if the distrust were not founded in fact, it would be 
a grave matter; but there seem to be grounds. I have 
heard wonderful reports about the Standard Oil Company; 
and I read the other day in my Evening Post, a thing so 
strange and painful that I almost hesitate to think. it 
can be true. If it be, if some of the corrupt Aldermen have 
been all this time in jail, and some of the others are still 
untried and walking the streets, cigar in mouth: well, what 
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can we say, but that there is a state of matters far more 
worthy your attention than International Copyright. 
And there is one thing you may be quite sure of: that the 
true name of that state of matters is not civilization.] 

[It is thus that] This is where we, [on our side] have 
failed in Ireland. Through sentimentality, through the 
craven vagaries of a popular assembly, we have suffered 
the Jaw to [fall] tumble in the [dust] muck. 

[But our position is worse than yours; you let pass un- 
punished the mean and hateful crimes of the rich, the 
most inexcusable of all but not the most dangerous; for 
they only bring about violence indirectly. But we blunder 
with open eyes:] Violence surrounds us, the Jacobin is 
abroad, the Kingdom of the Bully at hand; and we still 
palter with this staring duty, we still leave our brother in 
the respect of law naked of protection! And here in one 
word, is the heart of the Unionist position. We will not, 
at this moment, so much as discuss the question of home 
rule. With all the lessons of history at our back, we will 
grant nothing that shall even appear to be extorted by 
brutality and murder. We shall see the law paramount, 
before we talk of its reform. 

An English journal and my friend Mr. Grant Allen 
(et tu brute!) inform me I know nothing of morality, be- 
cause I take the side of the police against the dynamiter. 
They will have to find another name for morals, or a new 
derivation for the old one—if they care anything for the 
history of words; but I fear they care nothing for any 
history whatever, whether of words or things. 

To be on the side of the weak, they think, is not to be 
far wrong; and I hope [we] all are of [much] the same 
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opinion. The point is, which is which? I will not be so 
illogical as to taunt them with the Joyce children, or the 
Curtin girls, or the poor little sight-seers at the Tower; for 
this were to argue in their own manner, from particular 
instances. The justification of our attitude has nothing 
to say to these; we stand firm on our belief that, in the 
long run and on a scale of generations, the cause of the law 
is the cause of the weak. We think it the one bond of man, 
the one bulwark of progress and of such happiness as men 
taste. If it protect us, we willingly forgive its incident 
injustices; but we feel these as well as our neighbors: and 
if it fail to protect us, we desire to see an end of it, and to 
fight for our own hands on equal terms. We think law 
the best thing; we prefer it (that is) with all its defects, to 
a mere barbarous scramble. But if we cannot have law 
effectual, we want none of it. Drop the farce, give us an 
equal chance, and do not bind the honest man and set the 
bully free. In other words, give us law, or let us have open 
war; there is no tenable halting point between.— Well, in 
all this, we may be quite wrong, and Mr. Allen and the 
Pall Mall quite right. [And I suppose that our attitude 
strengthens theirs; for I know very well that what I call 
their perversion of mind, is the very essence of our decisive 
attitude.] (In manuscript.) And I hasard the guess they 
will find any article stimulant. I hasard the guess be- 
cause such effects are usually opposite and equal; and it 
is from their views and utterances, and the views and 
utterances of those whom they admire, that the Unionist 
draws resolutions. Ireland might be filled with disorder, 
and that would be bad enough; it would shame, it would 
not startle us. 
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It is bad enough to have crime, and crime unpunished. 
But crime committed for a political end, and upon that 
very ground unpunished and minimized by journalists and 
politicians? O, this is a very different matter; this is the 
Girondin playing once more (as though history had never 
been written) with the Jacobin tiger; this is the senti- 
mentalist once more preparing the pathway of the brute. 
And it would be difficult to say with what resolution this 
inspires us. We think that Ireland has been wronged, 
it is hard to say how much, for it is all dusted over with 
the nonsence of the public platform. On the other hand 
we believe its chief wrong, in all our time, to have been 
the want of firm authority. And however that may be, 
and however the crying woes of that distressful island, we 
are persuaded (in view of the attitude of our sentimental- 
ists and the course of history) that far graver and far 
wider sorrows — sorrows perhaps as wide as humanity — 
would be the consequence of any fresh capitulation to 
political crime. 

And suppose this fear to be chimerical, we have yet 
another and a present reason. For in a country ruled by 
violence, by tumultuary movements, the fear of midnight 
murder and the pressure of boycotting, votes have no 
significance. A large proportion of citizens are very quick 
to swim with the tide, a still larger are before all things 
cowardly. In France, as the Terror drew near, these 
gradually refrained from voting; until the enormous 
majority of the nation, more than six-sevenths, had 
desisted from the least control of its own fate. Something 
of the same sort prevails to-day in South American re- 
publics. And if in Ireland people still come to the polls, 
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they do so under conditions highly peculiar: threading an 
Irish mob, seeing on this hand the moonlighter, on that 
the boycotter, and hearing from the candidate menacing 
doctrines. How are we to know they come there willingly? 
How are we to know if the majority polled be a majority 
of sentiments? or only a majority of fists? And as 
long as there shall remain the least shadow of doubt on 
such a point, and until the whole machinery of terror- 
ism is destroyed, and coercive political crime a thing 
of the past, we refuse to begin to consider an organic 
change. 

And now for a particular word to the Americans. If 
Ireland had been in the hands of the States, there would 
be none of this: not because the Irish would have been 
contented, but because you would have put them down. 
it is one of the fortunate circumstances of my wandering 
career that I was present in San Francisco during the 
sand-lot troubles. Here was our poor Ireland over again: 
the Irish lawlessness, the Irish helplessness, the Irish 
appeal to violence. They have ground at home in Ireland, 
they had ground as good in California. Landlordism is 
nowhere that I have seen so indefencible as in the land of 
gold; men at up-country ranches were working and falling 
in debt on the truck system; Chinese immigration had 
taken the bread from thousands; and there were the 
squatters on the brink of open revolt along the line of a 
new railway; and there in the midst of the city, rose the 
spire of San Francisco stock exchange, the very temple of 
the Spoliation of the Weak by the Strong. But when it 
came to a talk of lawlessness the San Franciscans (who 
knew what lawlessness implies) did not hesitate one 
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moment; and the weapons were burnished in the armories, 
and the gatling guns rattled on the street. 3 

How much I have envied this promptitude for France 
in 1792, when it would have changed the face of history; 
How much I am sometimes tempted to envy it to-day for 
Ireland! (In manuscript) A vigilance committee, an 
appearance of Judge Lynch, are things to be deplored; 
but there are worse alternatives. They tell of the defeat 
of the law; but they represent the victory of the class of 
law-observers. It was by similar means that law first 
triumphed; and [when, from whatever reason, primitive 
violence once more breaks its fetters and begins to run 
amuck, primitive constraint must meet it and take it by 
the] even to-day, when the bully takes to his club, it may 
be the best and shortest way to meet him upon equal 
terms. But this dispute is by the way. My point is 
simpler: had Ireland been a part of United States, you 
would long ago (if I know anything of Americans) have 
formed a vigilance committee, and the whole movement 
(if I know anything of the Irish) would have subsided at 
the very name. When boycotting began the other day in 
New York, I was delighted to observe [how you rallied 
about the boycotters victims and by an informal] the 
attitude and the triumph of decent people. Had the at- 
tractions of moonlighting and midnight murder been 
added to the programme, you would have been none less 
prompt and much more sweeping in your measures. This 
is not the mark of a country where the law is strong 
(and it seems to be especially weak against the rich); 
but it is the mark of a people with some lively and enviable 
virtues. 
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With your border experiences, with the pulse of the law 
beating so feebly in the huge body of your continent, a 
certain semi-barbarous self-reliance remains to you. You 
have no idea what sheep the middle class tends to become, 
what sheep they are in England, how difficult to rouse to 
any masculine resolve, how prone to maudlin sentiment 
and (what flows from it) easy generosity at the expense of 
others. You have no idea in what disarmed, unwieldy 
helplessness we lie at the mercy of parliamentary obstruc- 
tion and agrarian brutality. It is a strange frame of mind, 
not cowed, not frightened, not sulky, not angry, not even 
angry enough: a form of sentimental paralysis, in which 
we love to coquette with the wolf while the sheep are 
scattered, in which we love to dangle in our Girondin lap 
the Jacobin tiger. We cannot ask you to admire us, for 
the picture is contemptible enough; but we do ask you not 
to be led away by your newspapers and the stump oratory 
of the Irish; to wipe from your minds the talk of tyranny 
and the epithet Bloody, so delicately applied to Mr. 
Balfour; and to conceive of Ireland as a country groaning 
for a vigilance committee [with which you would instantly 
endow it, if it were yours] and of the English government 
as a government false to its trust through maudlin senti- 
ment and party distraction, but not at all through stern- 
ness. We ask you to sympathize with that party who are 
trying, [to do what you would do yourselves, and that with 
startling promptitude and vigor, if the affair was yours 
and the stars and stripes floated to-day over that isle of 
turbulence.] (In manuscript) as you would do, although 
with less decision and by milder means, to put an end to 
violence and the rule of the bully. 
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We appeal at much disadvantage; against the bulk of 
your newspapers; against the prestige of the name of Mr. 
Gladstone, conspicuous by his venerable age, long services 
and magnificent dramatic talent; against the insidious 
influence of all the favorite catch-words of the period, 
‘oppressed nationality,’ ‘tyranny,’ ‘the interest of the 
poor,— all which may be invoked against us. But there 
lies at the bottom of our cause so sound a kernel of com- 
mon sense and common political honesty, that I do not 
think we shall appeal in vain. To the student of history 
however careless, I am sure we shall not. 
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